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HE constant reports that have come from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country have made it clear to 
everyone that as never before in the history of the 
American public schools we are in the midst of a 
teacher-crisis. Not only is there an alarming 
shortage of trained teachers, necessitating, as has 
been revealed by the investigations of the National 
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thousands of very inadequately prepared persons in order 
to provide some sort of instruction for thousands of chil- 
dren, but as is now becoming increasingly apparent 
and extremely critical, there is an appalling insufficiency of teach- 
ers of any kind, good or poor. From the territory which the Wor- 
cester State Normal serves, there have come scores of calls for 
teachers at almost any cost, which it has been impossible for us 
to supply. This situation has been duplicated without doubt in 
the experience of every other normal school and in common with 
teachers’ agencies, State and University departments of education 
and all institutions and organizations which have anything to do 
with supplying teachers, we have been compelled to seek in vain 
for a sufficient number of persons to meet the demands. 

By means of a brief questionnaire sént out in January, 1920, it 
was sought to learn how serious the conditions are. The State de- 
partments of education were asked these questions: (1) How many 
schools are now closed for a lack of teachers? (2) How many chil- 
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dren are deprived of instruction? (3) What proportion of the 
schools that are closed are non-urban? (4) How many schools is 
it estimated must remain closed in September, 1920? The results 
of the inquiry are given below: 


is 


Schools 
closed now 
Children out 

of school 
What percenta 
of these schoo 
is non-urban 
Schools closed 
Sept., 1920 
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Alabama 1600 
California Reale erie Gives no informa- 
tion 


Colorado 


Connecticut Sai peta Kaas 
Delaware 40 All 
Florida i 750 Large % None 
Idaho Sete All ey 
Illinois 1500 60 None 
Indiana Good no. Few 100 Many 
more 
Iowa Few* All None *Transported from 
closed schools 
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Kansas ne 50 All Few 
Kentucky ses 
Louisiana é oie. ieee hal 
Maine 3 None* All More 
Maryland g 1000 90 None 
Massachusetts ~{ None* All None 
Michigan 5 450 All None 
Minnesota j None* All 160 
Mississippi 2 10,000 100 500 
Nevada ; 7 All Few 
New Hampshire é None* All pict 
New Jersey er Stee awe pee 
New Mexico None All None 
New York 100 to Few Largely Many 
1000 more 

North Carolina 200 4000 100 200 
Ohio 25-50 800-600 All 1500 
Oklahoma Some Jaas sie ee 
Oregon 150 2250 All 250 
Rhode Island None None ain 
South Dakota Rina 500 95 ail 
Tennessee 200 5000 90 Fewer 
Texas 2000 60,000 

teaching to 

positions 70,000 
Vermont 35 None 
Virginia 1500 5000 
Washington No data ier 
West Virginia 90 2000 
Wisconsin Few None 
Wyoming 50 300 
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To meet this emergency it is seen that many districts have con- 
solidated their schools with the result that few children are actu- 
ally deprived of instruction, although in some notable instances, as 
appears above, a surprisingly large number of children are at the 
present time compelled to go without the education which in 
America we are accustomed to regard as their inalienable right. 
This number is also in all probability going to be very large in the 
coming year. Now, consolidation for the purpose of filling this 
gap is after all only a makeshift and is by no means an entire bless- 
ing, although not a few departments of education speak of it in 
hopeful words. But the fact is that the present conditions of short- 
age in the teaching profession are obviously due to the unsatisfac- 
tory economic and social prospects which have confronted and 
still do confront those who otherwise might be inclined to take up 
teaching. Other occupations are more attractive, and, as long as 
this fact remains true, it will be difficult to recruit the profession. 
In the face of this situation the consolidation which is effected to 
meet this emergency, instead of alleviating the harassing condi- 
tions, actually aggravates them by imposing upon the faithful, 
loval and self-sacrificing teachers who have so nobly stood by the 
schools the additional burdens of larger classes and conse- 
quently increased labor, without adequate increase of remunera- 
tion and with almost certain deterioration in the quality of work 
done. 

Since discontent was, in the first place, the primary cause of 
most withdrawals from teaching, is not this new situation bound 
to inerease rather than diminish the dissatisfaction with the re- 
wards of this service? Is it a square deal to the teachers? Is it 
likely to make teaching more attractive to the possible recruits ? 
Does it not compel us to ask the question: How important is the 
publi¢ school to the life of the community? Are we willing to pay 
the cost of maintaining it? Is it not true, that, in relation to anv 
service for the community, we reward it according to its impor- 
tance to society? It is not primarily a question of the cost of liv- 
ing. We do not maintain a trolley service in order to enable cer 
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tain classes of persons to have adequate food, clothes and shelter, 
but that there may be facilities of transportation for the people 
of the community. If that is sufficiently important to make us feel 


that we must have it, will we not pay whatever it may cost in order 


to have it? So with the schools, are they sufficiently important to 
make us determined that we must have them? Of course, we say, 
they are indispensable to the welfare of society. If the children 
are not educated, the evils that must come to our democracy are so 
apparent and so serious that we shudder to think of the consequen- 
ces that will come when they grow to manhood and womanhood. Is 
it not therefore obvious that society must face the situation 
squarely and prepare to pay the necessary cost of maintaining the 
schools no matter how great that may be? If we do not, then truly 
do we belie our claim that they are so vitally important to the life 
of our nation. 

As a matter of fact, the rewards of teaching are by no means 
inconsiderable and an urgent duty rests upon school administra- 
tors to correct an opinion and a feeling all too common today that 
the teacher’s lot is filled only with drudgery and poor pay. There 
has been good reason for the growth of these conditions as we are 
all willing to admit, but it is most deplorable that the wide-spread 
agitation of the question has created in the minds of a great num- 
ber of teachers a feeling of resentment that has seriously impaired 
their service to the schools. The quality of teaching has deterio- 
rated, the spirit of work and the desire for progress and improve- 
ment have been stifled, the attention has been centred far too much 
upon personal rewards of effort, and in consequence much harm 
has been done to the children in the schools. We should all bear 
in mind that primarily the teachers are blameless in causing this 
situation, but in spite of that, the misfortune is theirs and they are 
by reason of it incapacitated seriously for work of high quality. 
In fact a class of teachers has been formed who, to their detriment 
and to the harm of the school children, have come to regard money 
reward as the one and only aim of effort, and who have lost sight 
of the other great satisfactions that teaching affords. This is ex- 
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ceedingly unfortunate for it is preventing many of them from 
ichieving the success and from attaining the happiness in teacn- 
ing that might be possible for them. Not a few of these teachers 
who feel dissatisfied and discouraged and look with longing upon 
members of other professions and occupations who, they imagine, 
are more blessed than they, because of larger financial remunera- 
tions, would undoubtedly find participation in other kinds of work, 
very distasteful and less satisfying than teaching. They would 
quite certainly have the experience of a gentleman whose opinion 


can be quoted here. For twenty years he had _ been 


engaged in educational work, finally becoming assistant 
superintendent of schools in one of the large cities of 
New England. Some time ago, attracted by the finan- 
cial rewards of commercial work, he gave up his work 
in education and entered the insurance business. He did exceed- 
ingly well in this new venture but still it did not satisfy him. The 
intangible, but very real rewards of teaching, in addition and 
apart from salary, still made a strong appeal to him, and unable 
to resist the call of his profession, he has decided to return to 
teaching. What do you believe were his reasons for this decision ? 
In a letter to a friend he has stated them as follows :— 

“T send you these reasons why I prefer to teach because I know 
that they will interest you. There is, it seems to me, no real 
healthy purpose, at present, in the business world. The welfare of 
our young people, however, furnishes a real purpose and a real 
stimulus for action. A teacher’s salary may seem to be very small, 
but is it? It is my notion that a very large share of his pay comes 
to him in the form of pleasure in doing some very significant, well- 
worth-while work for individuals, for his country and for self, if 
he thinks of self. His reward comes too from contact with the pure 
minds of boys and girls and with the type of people with whom a 
teacher usually associates. His purposes and achievements are 
of real and lasting value, and today the teacher holds the key to the 
great future. In my business I find myself lonesome, for I do not 
come upon my friends. The men with whom I meet are not the 
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type of men with whom I have always associated. They seem 
to have one purpose and that is to get ahead in money values and 
any method which will produce that result will pass muster with 
them any day. They will not even visit with you unless they hear 
the jingle of the dollar in your tones. In sum and substance I have 
told you why I am ready to return to the profession.” 

In the midst of the crass materialistic thinking that has so un- 
fortunately permeated the teaching profession, is not this testi- 
mony of a man who is both an experienced teacher and a success- 
ful business man, most refreshing? Have we not here a hint too as 
to one of the most important things to be done to rehabilitate the 
profession ? The question of the remuneration of teachers has been 
successfully agitated. It is in the process of being satisfactorily 
solved; its final adjustment will undoubtedly take care of itself. 
Can we not then make a renewed effort to dissipate the thoughts 
of discontent and resentment and discouragement and dissatisfac- 
tion and restore to the minds of the teachers themselves, and of the 
community as well, their former respect for the work of the 
teacher and actually re-inspire the teachers with the feeling of joy 
in the service performed. It is truly patriotic and as worthy of 
the best effort and talent as any other community service. In or- 
der to help the nation the Red Cross work has made and still makes 
a strong appeal, even to the point of sacrifice of time, money, 
strength and convenience. Now, to maintain the schools and to 
teach the children of our community is just as vital to our country 
and it makes an urgent appeal to the finer elements in our nature. 
Is not this, after all, the readjustment that is most needed ? Surelv 
with a favorable public opinion it can be made most effective and 
we can be certain that, if there is one who has the conviction of its 
worth, there must be others of like mind and determination. And 
if there are not few but many who are filled with a real love of 
children and this satisfactory service to the community and the 
nation, then truly, by uniting our influence and our efforts to re- 
establish in the public mind the dignity and nobility of our work 
as teachers, there is still much hope for the schools and the teach- 
ing profession. 














The Close Relationship of the Community 
to the Problem 


Harvey S. Gruver. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Scuoots, WorceEsTER, Mass. 


woman’ TT! community in relation to school affairs may be 
= defined as the extent of territory under the juris- 

T diction of one school board. The aggregate of such 

school communities makes up the larger unit— 

mummcummedge County, State and Nation. In school affairs there 

may be but little relation between the various 

= groups of units. This relation differs greatly in 

“man ‘iitferent states. In some states each local 

unit is practically a law unto itself, while in other states there is 
definite control exercised by the county and by the state. 

The result of this practice is inevitable, namely, that the educa- 
tional standards in the various communities differ greatly. If our 
national life were differently constituted this might not be a very 
serious question, but under existing conditions it is one of great 
concern. People, according to their habit, migrate from place to 
place with the greatest facility. It is not common for a large per- 
centage of adults to be living in communities other than those in 
which they were reared. 

Local control of our public schools is a cherished privilege of 
American communities. This privilege should not be ruthlessly 
swept aside. Certain incentives, however, should be given local 
communities to encourage them to maintain higher educational 
standards. This is already being done to a marked degree and 
with excellent results in certain respects. Higher standards of a 
teacher’s qualifications are required, a lengthened school year has 
been secured, better housing conditions exist and, in general, much 
progress has been made. 
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As long, however, as the school year may be as short as a hun- 
dred days or less in some states while in other states it must be ap- 
proximately double this length, or a youth who can barely meet the 
requirements of graduation from the elementary schools may be 
legalized to teach in one section while in another section nearly 


double the amount of training is required, we cannot hope to en- 
joy the security which comes from universal education, the type 
that is necessary for a well established form of democracy. Dif- 
ferent states have been accustomed to setting up minimum stan- 


dards according to their conception of what the minimum require- 
ments of public education should be. As pointed out above, these 
standards vary greatly in different states. 

Is it not about time that we should have a national standard in- 
stead of forty-eight different standards as an ideal toward which to 
work. Different communities are too accustomed to regard their 
schools as the best in the country, regardless of how difficient they 
may be. In every community there are those who are sufficiently 
interested in public education and who are intelligent enough to 
present the facts in such a way that there would be no doubt as to 
where their schools would stand in the scale if a national standard 
were established. The extent to which the state and nation should 
go in providing incentives for a higher standard of public educa- 
tion cannot be discussed in this connection. 

What is the relation or rather obligation of the community in 
reference to the supply of teachers? Is it too much to expect every 
community to furnish her full quota of teachers? Should any com- 
munity be excused from this important phase of our national life ? 
If education is neeessary for the perpetuity of our civilization and 
if the teacher is the chief factor in the education process, does it 
not become a patriotic necessity? Is there any more reason why 
any community should be excused from furnishing her full quota 
of teachers than that the community should have been excused 
during the war for not having furnished her full quota of soldiers 
and sailors? Our government did not hestitate to call on all com- 
munities alike to furnish their full strength of the fighting force 
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composing the American army in the recent war for precisely the 
same purpose, namely, for the preservation of our country, its 
homes, its laws and its institutions. 

Our government did not stop at the mere drafting of soldiers 
saying to them “Your services are necessary in the United States 
Army. Six months hence be prepared to fight in the front line 
trenches in France.” Every possible means which brains and 
money could provide were set in motion to train these raw recruits, 
while drawing a soldier’s pay, to play the part of a Soldier three, 
six or nine months hence. 

If there is a shortage of trained teachers, and there is, there 
must certainly be a cause for it. Has any attempt ever been made 
to designate to the various communities the exact number of young 
people who should aspire to be teachers in order that the schools 
may be properly supplied. Has the patriotic necessity of having 


the schools well equipped with properly trained teachers, both men 


and women, been as definitely and specifically pointed out as was 
the case in reference to enlistment in the army and navy? Have 
we been as zealous and as energetic in offering inducements as to 
conditions of training and subsequent service as was the case in our 
recent war experience? In other words, have we as carefully 
diagnosed the case and examined into the causes for the teacher 
shortage as the occasion requires ? 

There are two fundamental questions involved—first, the neces- 
sity for having enough teachers professionally trained has never 
been fully and adequately presented to the communities compris- 
ing our larger political units; second, sufficient inducements have 
not been offered to attract young people into this important life 
activity. It is true states have established normal training schools 
for teachers. It is also true that we have established training 
schools for our army and navy. For the latter any youth properly 
qualified may aspire to enter regardless of his economic condition. 
For the former this is not the case. Is there really any good rea- 
son why the state should not under proper regulations make it pos- 
sible for any youth with the required qualifications, upon declara- 
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tion of his intention to become a teacher, to begin his training at 
the expense of the state ? 

Under normal conditions with a sufficient number of the best 
youth of a community clamoring to enter the teaching profession 
this would be wholly unnecessary, but at no time in the past under 
the most favorable conditions has this been true. 

The following quotation is taken from the report recently made 
by Professor Judd of Chicago University. ‘One million pupils in 
the rural schools of this country at the present time are taught hy 
young girls who have themselves had no more than an eighth grade 
training. One hundred thousand of the rural teachers of this coun- 
try are sixteen, seventeen and eighteen years of age. More than 
half the rural teachers are less than twenty-one. It should be borne 
in mind that the rural teachers have to operate for the most part 
without supervision and that they teach about sixty per cent. of the 
pupils of the United States.” 

Conditions are but little better in the majority of 
the small towns and in many of the smaller cities of 
the country, nor will they become better until greater 
inducements are offered young people to enter the 
teaching profession. Communities should willingly agree 
to whatever taxation is necessary to induce a sufficient num- 
ber of youth to take the necessary years of training, at the expense 
of the state, to meet the demand in full. The present teaching staff 
of our secondary schools and colleges should be actively engaged 
in directing the youth best qualified by nature and training to en- 
ter the teaching profession. It is a well known fact that just the 
opposite prevails in many localities today. The teachers now in 
service recognizing their restricted economic conditions, their re- 
stricted outlook on life and the limited facilities for growth and 
advancement, with the best of intentions turn young people from 
the teaching profession, little realizing that if this policy were fol- 
lowed to its ultimate conclusion it would mean the wrecking of our 
nation. 


The state must make the teaching profession sufficiently attrac- 
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tive from the economic, social and political points of view to war- 
rant those now in the profession to change their attitude in 
reference to encouraging their students to enter the profession. 

Teachers do not aspire to large economic returns, but they do 
wish for sufficient remuneration to be relieved from economic con- 
straint. 

Socially, teachers do not expect undue adulation, but they do ex- 
pect to be free from the mild form of derision with which they are 
too often regarded. They expect and are entitled to the same “man 
to man” treatment that is accorded to other deserving individuals 
in the community. This is too often withheld. 

Politically, teachers do not desire to be agitators nor do they 
wish to be unduly active in the behalf of any candidate or cause. 
They do expect, however, to enjoy the same right and privilege of 
other free American citizens, namely, to express themselves freely 
and sanely on any political issue. This right again is too often 
denied or, if exercised, their position and professional security is 
apt to be jeopardized. 

The mere physical conditions under which the teacher does her 
work must receive greater attention on the part of the state. Great 
progress has been made in recent years in regard to the conditions 
under which men and women work in our great industrial plants. 
Progressive industrial leaders are recognizing that it is good busi- 
ness to surround their employees with the most wholesome condi- 
tions. Every possible precaution is taken for the health and safety 
of the employee. Factory physicians and trained nurses are at the 
disposal of the employees for the slightest cause. Recreational 
and social features are considered a legitimate part of the budget. 

Tt is a very doubtful question whether or not our schools have 
kept pace in these physical features so essential to the well-being 
of the children as well as of the teacher. Many teachers in our large 












cities are trying to do their work amidst unfavorable surround- 
ings. School houses are located on noisy street corners or accom- 
panied by other impossible conditions. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that in most progressive communities there is little to com- 
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plain of in relation to the conditions under which teachers do their 
work and it will be observed that these communities have no dearth 
of good teachers. Hence, the necessity for a higher national stan- 
dard for maintaining and supporting our public schools. In a word, 
when all the conditions necessary for the making of a satisfactory 
school are fully met, or more nearly met, the teacher shortage will 
automatically become less acute. 

When school sites are chosen with reference to freedom from 
distracting noises; when plenty of sunlight and fresh air are 
available; when buildings are constructed with reference to the 
safety, comfort and convenience of the occupants; when they are 
equipped with all the paraphernalia necessary for doing the work 
that is expected to be done; when the health and happiness of both 
pupils and teachers are made matters of importance; when the 
teacher can do her work free from undue restraint; when she is 
free from petty and annoying supervision, much too common in 
many of our so-alled democratic communities; when she can feel 
that she enjoys the same respect and consideration in the commu- 
nity which others of equal claim enjoy; when she can feel the 
freedom from worry which comes from economic restraint: in a 
word, when the profession offers the inducements which will war- 
rant her feeling that she can live her full life, work out her destiny 
in her chosen field in a way to bring at the end that degree of sat- 
isfaction which comes from a life of service of worth and dignity, 
we will have gone a long way toward solving the question under 
consideration. These conditions must be met before we can hope 
for permanent relief. 

What can be done to accomplish this end? The publicity that 
has been given to this question during the past year has done much 
to bring it to the attention of the general public. 

I am going to venture a suggestion whereby publicity can be 
given in a more definite and concrete form. 

An educational commission, consisting of at least five members 
from each state, should be created under the direction of the Bu- 
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reau of Education and the State Department of Education from 
the different states for the purpose of considering the educational 
needs of the country. 

A definite program should be formulated. After the various 
items are considered by the representatives of the various states, 
regional conferences should be held and, finally, a general con- 
ference of all the states should be held for the purpose of unifying 
and standardizing the results from the national point of view. 

This commission could well consider such items as 

(1) School sites, schoolhouse construction, school equipment 
and school materials ; 

(2) length of school year ; 

(3) length of school day ; 

(4) school curriculum ; 

(5) teachers’ salaries for both men and women; 

(6) total number of students who should be in training for the 
teaching profession ; 

(7) relative number of men to women teachers required in the 
various grades ; 

(8) question of relation of salaries of men and women teach- 
ers ; 

(9) methods of selecting the students for the training schools ; 

(10) consideration of what proportion of the expenses of such 
students should be paid by the state ; 

(11) tenure; 

(12) organization, administration and supervision of schools; 

(13) retirement allowances. 

In this way an approximate minimum national requirement 
might be established. It should be so formulated that it would be 
very easy for the schools or any community, by means ot a loca! 
survey, to determine how nearly they are measuring up to these re- 
quirements. Thus a community, no matter how remote, may be 
brought to a full realization of its obligations in regard not only to 
the question of the supply of teachers but in all other vital ques- 
tions pertaining to public education. 





How will the Nation-Wide Shortage of 
Teachers Affect the Future of 
Our Democracy ? 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 


Epiror or “Scuoo. Lire,’ U. S. Bureau or Epucarion, 


mune FY AC TT ER shortage is a good deal like a headache. 
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A headache is important or not, depending upon 
what vou do about it. It is not necessarily a dan- 
gerous thing, but it may be the symptom of a dan- 
gerous thing; or, to change the figure, just as the 
boll weevil led to a better farming in the South, 
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= = so the teacher shortage, if it is acute enough and 
a oF te ie pressed home hard enough, should lead to 
etter salaries and better schools. 

[ svmpathize entirely with the view of Dr. Aspinwall that sala- 
ries are not the only thing. We have men in the scientific service 
in Washington who have stayed in Government service because 
of ideals, because they would rather do a service for the whole 
people than to work at the kind of chemistry involved in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum, for example, or to be engaged in any 
kind of private business. These men will remain in the public 
service just as long as there is provided the amount necessary to 
eover the modest requirements for a man of quiet intellectual 
and social interests, and a little longer; but just as soon as you 
bring that amount below the margin, vou cannot make men stay. 
They cannot stay and keep their self-respect. And the men and 
women in our schools today are staying as long as they possibly 
ean. They staved as long as thev could before the war, when 
their salaries were absurdly low, and salaries have now been eut 
away below the living wage. 


[ have here 1920 salary figures for teachers in rural schools. 
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They are significant, because we are all watching the big salary 
drives. Some real.things have been done in cities like Worcester 
and elsewhere, where successful efforts have been put forward to 
make the people see that to get service they will have to pay for it. 
3ut if you will look at the new State minimums, you will find that 
they are still absurdly low. These figures are for rural schools 
only, and they were collected from three typical counties in every 
state. They show, among other things, that the average salary 
for men teachers reported from these rural schools, including men 
teachers in high schools, was $711 for the entire United States. 
The salary for the white women teachers was $630. 

Now, that average is bad enough, but we do not live on aver- 
ages. 60% of the teachers reported are getting less than $700; 
40% are getting less than $500; 30% are getting less than $400 ; 
15% are getting less than $300; and there are any number getting 
from $93 to $300—in fact, in one state the average salary for al! 
rural school teachers is $336. I am not giving vou these figures 
to appear sensational at all; I am furnishing you these figures 
so that we may all see that it is a national problem; that what- 
ever we may do in Massachusetts or New Jersey, there are plenty 
of states where a great deal more has to be done and where a 
mere percentage of increase will have no effect in helping the 
teacher shortage. 

A group of teachers recently tried to decide. what the public 
might do about it. I hold no brief for this particular group of 
teachers, but their statement is quite significant. They said: 
The public can do three things. In the first place, it may let 
things go on exactly as they are; and they pointed out the dread- 
ful effects of that—the discontent that would grow in the hearts 
and minds of three-quarters of a million teachers and the de- 
moralizing effect upon the pupils and upon the community from 
which they come. I think we may dismiss that. I think we are 
voing to do something about it 
The second thing they said the public might do would be to 


raise the salaries sufficiently to secure the purchasing power of 
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1914. We little realize that the official figures show an increase 
in living costs of over 80% since 1914. But an 80% 
salary increase, while it sounds good in some communities, will 
have no effect in a community where they are paying only $200 
or $300 a year, because your $300 teacher will move to the city, 
and you will simply have your rural problem more acute than 


ever. 

It is very important for us to realize that the actual teacher 
shortage shown by the Bureau’s figures of last month, 18,000 
teachers, is not as serious as the number of subnormal or sub- 
standard teachers, which is over 40,000. This means that states 
that have always had low standards admit that they now have 
several thousand teachers below whatever standard they have, and 
obviously from a national standpoint, shortage under such condi- 
tions is worse than it would be in states that have always had 
strong certification requirements. 

Of course, one result of teacher shortage will be. consolidation 
of schools. Dr. Aspinwall has touched upon a caution which I 
think it is a wise one to make. Yet some consolidation will have 
to come, and come faster than ever as a result of teacher shortage. 
There are countless communities where the only thing that pre- 
vents consolidation is purely local pride, and where the objections 
are not based on community interest. The district committeeman 
who has in the past been able to get a teacher for from twenty to 
forty dollars a month for his six, or seven, or ten pupils, will be 
much more disposed, now that teachers cost much more than that, 
to consider the advisability of consolidation, so that his pupils can 
have the benefit of a teacher who can be propertly paid. Without 
question, one of the immediate results of the shortage of teachers 
will be the stimulation of the movement for consolidation; and 
there will be no harm in it, provided we have in mind this cau- 
tion against the giving up of the right kind of community life. 

There is a third thing which this group of teachers think could 
be done. Mr. Gruver spoke about the army, and he spoke about 
the selective method of getting an army and the high standards 
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which were maintained. I think this group of teachers had vision, 
because they say that one of the first things to do in the present 
alarming teacher shortage is to raise the standards. ‘That may 
seem like a contradictory term, but it is not. It is based upon 
the psychology that if you make a worth-while thing harder to do 
you will have more people wanting to do it. You know how 
many soldiers wanted to go across because they knew how rigidly 
strict and technical the method of selection was. If the end is all 
right,—if you can see that there will be a marked improvement 
in conditions after a period of time, you can certainly put the 
standards high. One thing is certain, you will not help teacher 
shortage one bit by lowering the standards, even temporarily, 
especially if you adopt a minimum salary and pay it to the unpre- 
pared teachers. Mind you, I believe in the minimum salary. I] 
think no worker of any kind ought to be allowed to stay in a busi- 
ness that does not grant him enough to live on and support a 
family on, and in the case of teachers there should certainly be 
something above that. I believe in the minimum wage, but it 
should be accompanied by an increasing standard and an oppor- 
tunity for betterment as the years go by. Some of us are too 
much concerned about the minimum salary and not enough about 
the development of a career. The Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion on Reclassification of Salaries has just recommended to Con- 
egress a salary of $1,200 for elementary teachers in Washington. 
This is beginning low—it should probably have been $1,500. 
But there is an important element in the recommendation—that 
of periodic increases. An elementary teacher in Washington, 
when this report is adopted, will be able to get, within nine years, 
$2,100. The teachers now in service will be applied to that 
schedule immediately, so that the teacher who has ‘taught nine 
vears, provided the work has been of real worth, will get $2,100 
—not by being promoted to be a supervisor or a high school 
teacher, but for conducting the elementary work just as expertly 
as she can do it.: There is more promise in that chance for a 


« 


career than in any mere minimum salary, especially since the 
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minimum in many places has the effect of making the school 
board pay only the minimum. 

I wonder if you realize that this teacher shortage comes right 
at the time when we are counting most upon the school? I am 
thinking now of the rural communities, It may be like the hens’ 
eggs—hens never lay when prices are high, and they will insist 
on laying when prices are low. Possibly the statement I am 
about to make represents the same kind of a fallacy, but it is 
singularly true that right now, when we are faced with the 
gravest kind of industrial crisis and agricultural crisis, when we 
are counting upon the school to be. the basis for the rebuilding of 
the rural life,—just then the shortage comes. Just think what 
we expect the new school to be in the rural community! There 
are different ideals in different parts of the country, but most 
of us agree that the rural school will be, as it has not been, in 
most places, a real community center, the center of community 
life intellectually and socially—and it is going to be the center 
commercially, too, I think. We expect the rural school of the 
future, or of the present—for it is present in some places—to lead 
in the development of the agricultural interests of the community. 
It is a curious thing, you know, that American teachers have done 
that everywhere else in the world except in the United States. 
In the Philippines the American teachers revolutionized indus- 
try. You ask: By merely “teaching school’? by teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic? Oh, no; they were tools, perhaps, but 
the teachers went there and found this wonderful cloth, pita cloth, 
that at that time had no market except in the Philippines. They 
found a wonderful straw which makes some of the most beautiful 
hats in the world; and they found hundreds of varieties of costly 
woods. What did the teachers do? They found these things, 
and they taught the people how to use them. Pinta cloth became 
a valuable commercial product. The teachers found that the 


people of the Philippines were making better laces and embroi- 


dery than in some parts of France; and for a long time before it 


was recognized for its own merits it was sold in the world mar- 
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kets for French and Irish lace at good prices. The American 
teachers went into the Philippines and showed how the com- 
munity could immediately create wealth through education. 

And we sent teachers to Alaska—just plain, American teachers 
with good normal training—and they became teachers of writing 
and arithmetic—yes, but much more than that. The Alaskan 
natives have co-operative stores directed by the teacher in the 
community. There the teacher is everything in the community 

guide, philosopher, friend, and many other things. If our 
teachers can do these things when transported, we realize what 
can be done at home. 

The town where I live is a more or less rural community. 
During the fuel shortage the high school shut down because no 
fuel could be procured. The high school is located in the middle 
of a 20-acre plot. The land does not all belong to the school, but 
it is accessible, and there is wood decaying on it all the time—big, 
solid chunks of wood. In front of the school there is a place 
where the school wants to make a basket-ball ground. They have 
tried to raise money through entertainments, to have the land 
graded. The school has apparently not thought of having the 
boys do it. There has been talk of puting a course in agriculture. 
into the school, and some attempt is made at indoor manual train- 
ing. In the meantime, the school has its manual training right at 
its doors. It is located at the natural center for a great holly 
and mistletoe industry, not to mention spruce and other valuable 
trees. The school has not thought that it could use this imme- 
diate resource. 

The kind of teacher we expect to put into the rura! school to 
help the community find out these things about itself cannot be 
secured for $300 or $600, and perhaps not for several thousand 
dollars. Professor Davis, of the University of Texas, tells in an 
article in School Infe for March 1, on salaries in rural schools, 
how a good salary is paid to the man who has been able to dis- 
cover things like this. In this article Professor Davis gives con- 


crete instances of teachers paid several thousand dollars a vear 
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because they have demonstrated to the community that it needs 
that particular kind of a teacher. We cannot stand for a low 
standard, especially if we are going to build up rural life on the 
basis of a real rural school. 

I do not like to close a statement like this without offering what 
I. think may be regarded as constructive suggestions. I suppose 
I shall be charged with urging teachers to go into politics. What 
I do believe is this: I firmly believe that the greatest cause of the 
failure of the community to appreciate the worth of a teacher is 
the aloofness that has characterized the teaching profession. On 
the one side that aloofness is made up of the finest elements in 
the teacher’s art. It is the reflection of studiousness and of kind- 
ness and the desire not to be aggressive toward other people, but 
quietly to take one’s place in the community. I honor that atti- 
tude; but if the school is to be for American democracy what we 
want it to be, all of us, that aloofness will have to disappear. 
We shall have to tie up with every element in the community, 
because every element in the community is interested in the 
public schools. In the country, of course, that means the farmers ; 
in the city it means the business men and the members of the 
labor organizations. I do not care how you feel about the affilia- 
tion of teachers with labor; the fact is that labor has always been 
the strongest advocate of the public school, and teachers who fail 
to use this interest of industrial labor are failing to recognize a 
large part of the community. I need not advise the use of the 
press, for if the schools are really taking part in the community 
life it will not be necessary to ask for any publicity. The activi- 
ties of the school will make news, for they are the warp and the 
woof of news—they are the news. There is not a thing in the 
community that is better news to the people than the activities 


of the schools. You will get the support of every newspaper. I 


eannot refrain from urging you to do what is sometimes known at 
Washington as lobbying. I do not care what you lobby for—I 
have no bill that I want you to support; but do you realize that 
when we accuse other people of lobbying, they are merely exercis- 
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ing their rights as citizens through the legislators in the state 
and nation, asking as citizens for what they want done? Instead 
of attacking the other man for being a lobbyist, it seems to me 
that it is up to us to see that our views are correctly presented 
to the congressman, if you like, so that he will know where we 
stand. I have in mind this, that every congressman, for example, 
is constantly giving lip service to education. Give him a chance to 
translate some of that into appropriations. I think that is the right 
and duty of every citizen. 

Some of you heard the address of Dr. Bagley, at Cleveland, a 
week or two ago. I think Dr. Bagley summarized in a few words 
the present situation and how we might face it, when he said, 
“Western civilization hangs today in the balance. Every gain the 
race has made is threatened with destruction. Only a thin line 
separates France and England and Italy from the menace of bar- 
barism. Upon our nation may devolve the responsibility of keep- 
ing the torch aflame. Upon the trained intelligence, the clarified 
insight and the disciplined will of our people, in all likelihood, will 
depend the fate of the world in the decades to come.” 

First, last, and all the time, it is an educational problem; and 
if I were to answer specifically the question assigned to me on the 
program, I think I should end as I began: “It is a good deal like 
a headache—it depends upon what you do about it!” If the pub- 
lic can be made to realize that the future of civilization is at stake, 
and especially rural civilization, I think there can be but one 
answer, and the public will rally to the support of the public 
schools. 





The Teacher-Crisis 
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fu TY Jisturbs me just a little that we should be called 


upon to discuss the topic of this morning’s pro- 
gram. I am afraid, furthermore, that is is being 
pretty generally believed that there is a teacher 
shortage. There seems to have grown up a feeling 
that the present conditions and prospects 
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of public education are not only _ serious, 
but critical, owing to the lack of properly qualified 
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teachers. I have some doubt, however, as to whether conditions, 
at least so far as Massachusetts is concerned, are so 
serious as the alarmists would have us believe, or as conditions 
may be in some sections of the country. 

Less than ten elementary schools are closed in Massachusetts 
today as a resut of the teacher shortage. Of course, the impor- 
tant question is: What training for the important work of the 
teacher do many now in the schools as teachers have? I admit 
that this question is almost as serious as that of closed schools. 
Here, again, I am of the opinion that our condition is not so 
bad that concerted effort in conferences of this kind, and within 
the ranks of our profession, cannot ward off what would be a 
menace to our schools and the state. 

Our schools are open; they are taught for the most part by 
teachers pretty well trained for the work—though the number of 
immature and untrained teachers is showing a tendency to in- 
crease very rapidly. 

I do not believe that our schools are unappreciated or that the 
work of the teacher is unappreciated. On the contrary, I am of 
the opinion that both the teacher and the school have public con- 
fidence today to an unprecedented degree, and the responsibility 
is ours to magnify the institution and the work of the teacher as 
a means of increasing public support for education. 
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Millions of dollars more are being spent this year in the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries. We are practically on a basis of $650 
as a minimum salary, with thousands of teachers on higher salary 
levels of at least $750 and $850—much of this the result of 
legislation enacted a year ago. May I say that it seems that 
the time has come to strike the positive note, to rise to our full 
stature as educators, and so counteract the negative criticism that 
has done so much to injure the work of the school and discourage 
many who would otherwise enter the teaching profession. 

I am frank to say that if I were a student in a Massachusetts 
high school and heard and read so frequently that no one was 
going into teaching; that the office, factory and store offered far 
superior rewards; that the work of the teacher was not appreci- 
ated, and that her life was one of drudgery, I should not be 
encouraged to enter a state normal school or college with prepara- 
tion for teaching in view. 

The time has come, I am sure, when we must strike the opti- 
mistic note. Perhaps much of this negative criticism was neces- 
sary as a means of arousing public opinion to the serious dangers 
that threatened through the low salaries paid teachers. I am 
confident, however, that the campaign for better salaries has been 
won and that the people are ready to handle this big question in 
a big way. Ours is the responsibility of taking the stand on 
the positive side, and highly resolving that better salaries will 
result in better teachers and in more teachers adequately trained. 

The day is not gone for slogans, and a good one now would be, 
“Why not teach?” Take that into our high schools and answer 
it by pointing out to our most promising young people the great 


opportunity for public service that lies before the teacher. | 


am just old-fashioned enough to believe, too, that there is still 
enough idealism and desire to render public service in the young 
people in our secondary schools to enable us to make an appeal 
on this ground alone. 

I came across a striking list of great names that should make 
Worcester County proud. It was a list of great men and women 
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that came out of Worcester County, and that means that they 
were, in part, the product of the Worcester County schools. 
Here is the list: Artemus Ward, Eli Whitney, Elias Howe, 
William Morton, Dorothy Dix, Clara Barton, Luther Burbank, 
George Bancroft, John B. Gough and George Frisbie Hoar. 
Think of it! All of them sons and daughters of Worcester 
County, here in the heart of the Commonwealth. I would speak 
of that list of names to the young people in our secondary schools 
and point out that the school and the teacher make such possible. 

Then, too, there is the selfish appeal that can be made in re- 
cruiting the profession. For the first time, probably, it can hon- 
estly be said to young people, ‘““‘When you are ready to enter the 
classroom as a teacher there will be an adequate financial reward 
for your services.” Some of us began teaching at salaries less 
than $300 a year, yet during the past year flat increases in the 
towns of the state average pretty close to $300, and in the cities 
to $400. 

May I venture to say that the time has come to point out some 


of the advantages of teaching and to count some of our blessings. 
The teaching profession will never be recruited from without; 
we must do it ourselves. 





The Opportunity for University Co-operation 
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theme is, the maintenance of satisfac- 
tory standards of instruction is possible if 
we have teachers in — sufficient numbers, 
of the highest quality and with the best training. 
But the only guarantee that we can ever realize 
these conditions is to make the teaching profession 
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as attractive as any other occupation, and our pro- 
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gram assumes that universities may cooperate with 
others in making teaching attractive and assist in preparing young 
men and women for it. 

For many years the colleges have pretended to train high school 
teachers but they have given them little or no professional prepara- 


tion,—in fact, they have had a prejudice against appearing to pre- 
, pre, PI } 


pare students for any calling. They have aimed so much at gen- 
eral culture—whatever that may be—that they have overlooked 
the cultural and inspirational value of a definite and comprehen- 
sive training for a given life-work. As a result most high school 
teachers are such “by the grace of God” and success is won by ex- 
perience and at the expense of the students. 

In business teachers expect to find, and often do find, stimulat- 
ing association with adults, promotion in salary and in responsi- 
bility according to their abilities, broad and helpful supervision, 
freedom from politics and from public amd private nagging, ex- 
emption from routine work properly belonging to others of less 
maturity and preparation, and the ability to develop specialized 
service in line with one’s individual capacities. 

In these times of economic agitation teachers, like other people, 
tend to magnify the infelicities of their own calling and to over- 
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look the drawbacks of other vocations. Not all business houses, 
any more than all school systems, provide ideal conditions of work. 
Salaries in business for women—and women constitute the great 


majority of teachers—are not likely in;future to be so much better 


than those in teaching that the pay envelope alone should induce 
one to leave the profession. No more than teaching does modern 
business give at the end of the day complete release from labor and 
study. Evening classes are the order of the day for ambitious 
business people. Nor in business is one eternally sure of tenure 
aud income; while there is never a surplus of teachers, business 
depression strands many a worthy’man or woman, and the talk of 
the times is divided between optimism and pessimism as to the im- 
mediate future of business. If depression does come, will ex- 
teachers, the latest to enter business, be the first to go? In my 
judgment the enterprise, foresight, and application demanded of a 
good business man or woman will bring recognition in teaching or 
in school administration, though perhaps at present with less com- 
pensation. T\@ charity notion of teaching, however, is passing 
and the future is sure to bring a more appropriate financial recog: 
nition to all educational work. 

But while these things are so, we must take the situation as we 
find it. There is wide spread discontent among teachers, and from 
observation, reading, and from written replies from teachers I 
find the following reasons for their discontent: 

Inadequate compensation—first and foremost ; 

Discouragement at school conditions—lack of cooperation from 
principals, superintendents and school boards ; 

Lack of opportunity for working out their own ideas, and some- 
times these ideas are appropriated by superiors without financial 
or other recognition, 

Lack of opportunity to advance in the schools. Conditions and 
not ability limit this advance, and when vacancies do occur, they 
are often given to outsiders. 

Such methods as some special system of penmanship, which in 
the opinion of many teachers prejudices work in other fields than 
penmanship. 
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Excessive routine detail such as recording room temperatures— 


all kinds of records, birth, attendance, promotion, discharge, dup- 


licate oftice record cards, monthly and annual reports in multi- 
farious detail, savings accounts, ete., ete. 

Autocratic and bureaucratic administration, 

Defective health conditions in the schools. 

Lack of appreciation of the public and interference of the pub- 
lic with the administration of the schools. 

Politics within the schools and political pressure from without. 

Weak principals of schools who do not give moral support to 
their teachers. 

Housing conditions of teachers, preventing comfortable living 
and a normal social life. 

Administrative red tape. 

Expenditure of time on subordinate matters, to the loss of 
essentials. 

These being the reasons for discontent as told by the teachers 
themselves, what are we going to do about it? Few of us would 
deny that the discontent of teachers has a large basis in fact. Com- 
pensation should at once cover the cost of living, of recreations and 
of reasonable saving. ‘Teachers must have a larger voice in the 
subject-matter and methods to be used, more independence of 
thought and action. A teacher should be allowed some room for 
her own lines of development—to do more things in her own 
way—and of course be responsible for results. Teachers have been 
too subservient to all of us who have lectured them on every virtue 
of the calender of saints—of course never allowing them the op- 
portunity to ask us if we observed a few of them ourselves. If we 
require full and excellent preparation of the teachers, why not also 
of the superintendents and principals, many of whom have made 
but little specific preparation for their executive work ¢ Much of 
the clerical work of the teacher should be delegated to lower paid 
assistants who like to do it and probably would do it better. If tue 
teacher is to be paid a much higher salary, her time will be worth 
too much to give it to clerical work. 
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Ways must be found, too, to make teaching seem a man’s or 
woman’s job. It will seem more like one if teachers meet more 
freely the adults of the town, the people of affairs, and participate 
in planning for the schools as well as in executing the plans. The 
profession lacks robustness. To men it seems a woman’s job; to 
women, hack work, repeated from year to year, with no prospect of 
outlet other than the opportunity to do more work. But where in 
this whole task can the colleges help ? What can they do to improve 
the preparation of teachers and to make them contented in their 
work ? 

In the first place, colleges and normal schools should recognize a 
common interest in preparing teachers for the schools. Acquisi- 
tion of abundant subject-matter in the college through independent 
study must be supplemented by training in real teaching. When 
students are teachers and teachers students, we shall have a real 
profession. 


Our theme states that we can have high standards of instruction 
if we have plenty of able, well trained teachers, and we can have 


these only by making the profession attractive, but we shall have 
more people in the profession when its members are better trained. 
There is no true professional spirit where there are wide extremes 
of ability or a uniformly low average of ability. No man or woman 
of parts and spirit cares to enter such a group. But, other things, 
equal, when standards are high, we enlist the interest of the enter- 
prising and ambitious. It is human nature to desire access to the 
group it is hardest to enter. I believe the places to begin our im- 
provement of the profession are in liberal salaries—note I say, 
“liberal”—and in more rigorous requirements of preparation. And 
this means for normal school students a larger and broader fund of 
subject matter and discipline in finding knowledge; for college 
students a better exemplification of good teaching in their college 
classes, and a thorough professional preparation. 

Here is the situation in Massachusetts. A need for more and 
better teachers. Reduced enrolment in normal schools and in col- 
lege classes of education. Wide spread discontent among teachers 
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on account of salaries and conditions of work. Nine state normal 
schools, excluding the Normal Art School,—good in quality, dif- 
ferentiated in work, well distributed in the state, six of them being 
in eastern Massachusetts. Fifteen colleges and universities, ex- 


cluding two technical schools and the state Agricultural College, 
offering courses in education and some of them practise work, eight 


of these institutions being in eastern Massachusetts,-—all the col- 
leges good, well distributed through the state, and overflowing with 
students. No state university to integrate normal schools and col- 
leges. In short, while the shortage of teachers is ominous for the 
future of our public schools, while we have the same idealism 
among young people as heretofore, the same ambition for knowl- 
edge, the same desire for service, and we have the institutions to 
train this talent, there is little cooperation and coordination be- 
tween the state schools and those on private foundation. Just be- 
cause we have no state university, are we impotent to correlate our 
institutions of higher learning for the service of the state / 

We can all see superficial objections to such correlation. But 
it is my sincere belief that the need of the times demands coopera- 
tion and ways may be found for it, under law, when sympathetic 
representatives of the various institutions put their feet under the 
same table to try to find means of cooperation instead of segrega- 
tion. And in this, if the colleges do not lead, they must be heartily 
responsive. 

[ see no inherent reason in cities like Boston and Worcester 
where there are both colleges and normal schools why there should 
not be real and constant cooperation between them, the normal 
school giving applied courses in education as electives for college 
students, and the colleges admitting normal school students to their 
general courses and to the advanced and more technical classes in 
educational theory. The presence of either group of students in 
the classes of the other would be a tonic of the right sort. Perhaps 
such exchange of tuition might be effected on an even basis so that 
payment of state or city funds for instruction of normal students 
in classes of a private college might be avoided. It would be a 
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manifest advantage to both college and normal school cooperating 


in such a program to have for each instruction in the other, 


throughout the academic year, and without additional expense to 
itself for enlarging its own curriculum. Normal schools more re- 
mote from colleges might receive extension lecturers from the lat- 
ter more or less continuously during the academic year, to augment 
the subject matter equipment of the normal school students. This is 
done in other states. If these lecturers were appointed members 
of the normal school faculty, their service could legally be paid 
from public funds. 

Normal schools may do as the Boston Normal School has done— 
revise the content of several courses with a view to their recogni- 
tion for college credit. 

Extension and summer courses in colleges might be planned 
with especial reference to supplementing the subject matter of 
courses given in normal schools. The two groups of institutions 
should develop a better balance of content and method, normal! 
schools enriching content with college cooperation, the colleges de- 
veloping good method with suggestions from normal schools. Col- 
lege professors could give several courses in normal schools, and 
normal or city school instructors who are expert teachers of high 
school subjects could give methods courses in colleges. Usually 
college professors without extended experience in high school 
teaching are ill qualified to discuss methods of secondary subjects. 

In making faculties let normal schools appoint more instructors 
who have had college training—of course, with the special prepa- 
ration required for their professional service. Teachers so trained, 
with the valuable experience of the normal school ought to make 
excellent candidates for college faculties. 

Plan four-year curricula between the normal schools and the col- 
leges and advertise these widely in the high schools and elsewhere. 
Encourage high school principals—who were found — in 
New Hampshire to be the kev to the situation—to  in- 
fluence strong boys and. girls to take the four-year 
course in training for teaching. General announcement 
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of such a course would bring a_ better range of candi- 
dates to the normal schools who see that they do not lose a college 
degree by taking two years of professional training. Our experi- 
ence in Boston University School of Education convinces us that 
a sound two-year normal course presents a suitable basis for two 
additional years of study in college and that a bachelor’s degree is 
properly earned by such a course, and so we give it. 

Normal schools could conduct practice work in summer sessions 


for college students who have finished their junior or senior year. 


I believe many college students intending to teach would gladly 
volunteer for summer practice teaching if it were accessible to 
them under competent supervision and at no material cost for 
transportation and lunches. If these summer practice schools were 
operated in connection with city systems, the benefits accruing to 
the cities ought to justify city appropriations for their support. 
Secondary teachers better trained for their first vears of teaching 
would get much more satisfaction from their service, would be less 
discouraged in it, would stay longer in teaching, and thus make 
fewer demands for new teachers to fill their places. We must con- 
stantly regard the necessity in these days of shortage of supply 
of teachers to make conditions right for holding teachers as well 
as for attracting new ones into the service. 

Working together colleges and normal schools might bring pres- 
sure to bear upon school executives to appoint teachers to work 
for which they are especially fitted and not to other work. If su- 
perintendents do this, they capitalize instead of discount the spec- 
ial capacities and interests of the teacher, and save him the loss of 
time and energy in teaching unfamiliar subjects. Life is too short 
—and teaching life even shorter—for more than one or two great 
interests, and it is most uneconomical and prejudicial to teacher 
and class to disregard the developed interests of the teacher just 
because there is a vacancy to be filled. Yet this is constantly done, 
to the palpable injustice of the teacher. Discontent is engendered, 
the teacher leaves for another position or vacates the profession en- 
tirely. 
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The call of the time is for cooperation of all interested in the 
schools—of colleges, school boards, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, editors of educational journals, and public that the 
schools and their teachers may come into the fuller confidence and 
regard of the community. The time ealls also for constructive ac- 
tion and for less talking of the pathology of the situation—for 
talking up schools and teachers instead of down; for energy in 
remedying defects after we have had the courage and persistence 
to find them; and for concerted effort to elevate the compensation, 
standards, and character of the teaching profession. When this is 


done, there will be no lack of young men and women of high ideals 


to enter it. 
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the difficulties that confront the public 
school system, three interrelated but distinct causes 
are evident. In the first place, the teachers have 
not been receiving a living wage. I think our 
people throughout the country have become pretty 
generally aware of some features of this question, 
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a but [am impressed more and more with the fact 
that few people, even school people, have recog- 
nized the true seriousness of the situation. We read of deficits 
that have accumulated by government control of this enterprise 
or that enterprise. Has it ever occurred to you that the financial 
loss to our country on account of the teachers who left the service 
last year cannot be less than two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars? It cost this government—these states—that much to procure 
the teachers who left the profession last year. We can put it in 
a somewhat different way, perhaps more within our power of 
grasping, when we say that according to present statistics every 
time a normally trained teacher left the service the state lost 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, and that figure is based on costs 
in 1914, 1915 and 1916. The financial loss today cannot be 
less than from one thousand dollars to fifteen hundred dollars 
whenever a trained teacher leaves the service. But more impor- 
tant still, by one means or another we have tried to fill our school- 
rooms with teachers, and to a certain extent we have succeeded ; 
but were we to put a certified trained teacher in each schoolroom 
in the United States, it would require that we fill four out of 
every five teaching positions in the United States—a problem of 
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such magnitude that I think very, very few people have ever 
comprehended what the real difficulties are. 

In the second place, our teachers have been hampered by pre- 
scriptions, by forms and by commands that have removed from 
them most of the opportunity for self-expression. There is no 
other profession, or no other calling, in which individuals have 


been beset by so many restrictions as regards their getting into 
and continuing in the profession. Now, I will grant at once that 
there is no logical reason why anybody should dislike examina- 
tions,—but we do; and that is true of every solitary person with 
whom I have ever come in touch who ought to be in the school- 
room. I have seen some who were not afraid of examinations, 
but they were people who should never have been in the school- 
room. Think of the situation—examinations, examinations, 
examinations, until by actually wearing out the system in some 
of our states the teacher secures a life certificate which, so long 
as she remains in that state, allows her to teach. 

Inside the schoolroom there are prescriptions and restrictions 
such as never obtained anywhere else. I want to say that, in 
my belief, had any industry ever approached the teaching profes- 
sion in respect to the red tape and the prescriptions that obtained, 
there would have been a country-wide strike. We would never 
submitted to it anywhere else. Within the school the teachers 
have been compelled to use methods and systems and patent de- 
vices because they happened to appeal to somebody who had been 
at the head of the system. I do not want to find fault with the 
superintendent, for I do not know how he could have managed it 
otherwise. He has been dealing with people who, in a large 
measure, have no initiative or ability to strike out for themselves 
or to accomplish results, and in the rapid growth of our school 
system it has been necessary to have certain prescriptions; but 
that does not alter the case as to the undesirability of this feature 
from the teacher’s point of view. I might enlarge upon this, 
but the previous speaker has mentioned some of the important 
features of this matter. There has been prescription after pre- 
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scription. I would like to tell you what I told a group of our 
teachers a few days ago (as a confession). I was in New York 
City a few weeks ago, and a friend was telling me the experience 
of one of the heads of a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. This man conceived the idea that the corporations 
were not getting at the root of the difficulties between themselves 
and their employees. He left his office and went into the facto- 
ries and mines, remaining there for more than six months. He 
spent four months-in the factories at Homestead, and for six weeks 
he was in the mines working as an ordinary miner. He came 
back with a story for the rest of his fellow presidents which dif- 
fered somewhat from that which is ordinarily given. He said 
that in the main, the difficulty between their workmen and them- 
selves was that of the immediate superior. Just the moment a 
man was raised to the position of foreman he forgot all about 
what he thought and the impressions that he had as a workman, 
and began to crowd and crowd and crowd; and again, when the 
foreman became a superintendent, he forgot how he felt as a 
foreman, and began to crowd and crowd and crowd; and finally, 
the whole thing was left to a board of directors who met in a 
room very remote from the industry and there voted large sums 
of money for the establishment of rest rooms, for the introduc- 
tion of lunch counters, and consoled themselves that they were 
taking such splendid care of their men. And those men reported 
that only two per cent of the people employed at Homestead were 
on an eight-hour day, and they did not visit the rest rooms pro- 
vided or take advantage of many of the other provisions made 
for their comfort and welfare. There was a lack of touch be- 
tween the heads and their workmen. I came home from New 
York wondering whether that could be said of the school system, 
so far as my own state was concerned; whether there was diffi- 
culty between the teacher and the principal, the principal and 
the superintendent, and perhaps between the superintendent and 
the state department. Then within two weeks I had the pleasure 
of spending part of an evening in company with Miss Mabel 
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Carney, who had just returned from the West. For more than 
a week she had been in one of the large cities, where she had met 
a considerable number of her former students and associates. 
In that city more than five hundred high school teachers had 
joined the Federation of Labor. When she talked with them 
they said they had no particular complaint to make about sala- 
ries, for they were reasonably adequate, but the interminable 
amount of red tape, reports and standards put upon these people, 
they said, made life such a burden that they saw no way of 
reaching a condition that would be desirable unless they could 
vet the influence of a much larger association. In Chicago she 
found much the same situation. We find that there has come to 
be in our teaching profession, just as in all other occupations, 
that difficulty between the teacher and her immediate superior, 
and so on with the immediate superiors right up through those 
in higher positions of authority. 

A third dittculty that is pretty clearly evident is that we are 
not bringing into the teacher-training institutions in the country 
as a whole either a sufficient number of young people or, again 
taking the country as a whole, a group of young people of sufh- 
ciently high ability. We have dropped off, they tell us, fifty 
per cent in numbers since 1916, and in many eases there is a 


twenty per cent shortage over last vear. All this time we have 


been looking to the industries and saying that the industries are 
competing with our schools, that the industries are taking our 
teachers. I do not know anything about that in Massachusetts 
or in most of the other states, but I will tell you something about 
my own state. In 1890 Vermont had forty-four young women 
in institutions of higher learning throughout the country. There 
were only forty-four women from Vermont who were having the 
privileges of colleges and universities. Today, in our own state, 
there are five hundred young women in Vermont institutions, and 
I do not know how many are attending the higher institutions 
outside the state. Do you not see that our problem here is a 
very peculiar one? Twenty-five or thirty years ago the young 
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woman entered the teaching profession as being the most desirable 
occupation in which she could engage at that particular time. 
Her daughter, just as much inclined toward teaching, and a per- 
son of the type that formerly went right into the schools, is not 
going into the industries. The girls of this type are going to 
college, and we have lost them very largely from the teaching 
profession, and they will stay lost, and we will continue to lose 
them until such time as we have a teacher-training that will 
appeal to young women of high ambitions in the same way that 
the colleges and universities appeal to them at the present time. 

To some extent we have met the first difficulty. We have 
raised salaries—not so much as they ought to be raised, or as 
much as they will be raised; but that is the least difficult of all 
the problems that confront the public school systems of the pres- 
ent time. We will raise the money, and the people will be glad 
to do it. Wherever they have been made aware of what the 
difficulties are, they have met the situation. We were told the 
other day of one city in Pennsylvania that, without authority 
from the legislature, on the mere promise of the governor of the 
state that he would back them in the legislature, had plunged 
itself in debt over ten million dollars. People will meet the 
financial part of the problem. 

I do not know how we can meet the second difficulty of the 
lack of the formulary side of the teaching profession, unless it 
comes about that we have a better trained group of teachers who 
can be relied upon to assist in the professional side of school 
management. It is a beautiful theory to have teachers co-operate 
in the making of the courses of study, to have them help to deter- 
mine educational policies, to have them aid in determining what 
the final certification shall be; but I wish you could put yourself 
in the position of an administrator for a few minutes and see his 
side of the problem. If you have ever had any experience in 
trying to get teachers of the training of those in our public schools 
to assist in the making of a course of study, you have met one 
serious problem. If you have ever had teachers of the training 
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that is ordinarily obtained by teachers in our public school sys- 
tem, particularly in the smaller places, come in and try to help 
you develop a plan of administration, you have had another great 
big problem. If you have ever tried to have teachers help you 
determine what a certification plan ought to be, you have again 
met with ditticulties. 

Let me tell you a little experience we had in Vermont. Our 
life certificates have been issued in general to a little over two per 
cent of our teaching population for the past four years—that is, 
less than two and a half per cent of our teachers have secured life ° 
certificates. According to figures,on which we were working the 
other day, out of a teaching population of three thousand I have 
received nearly two thousand applications for life certiticates— 
and our teachers knew exactly what the requirements for life 
certificates were. 

We come, it seems to me, immediately to our third problem in 
the answer to our second. We must have a different type of 
teaching, a different type of training, from any that we now 
possess, before any considerable amount of responsibility can be 
put upon the teaching profession for assistance along the lines in 
which we believe teachers should assist. In offering a remedy 
for our third difficulty, the selection of proper teacher training 
facilities, I shall probably say some things that may appear to 
you to be decidedly radical, unless you understand exactly the 
point of view from which I speak. The last legislature in the 
State of Vermont so arranged matters as to leave us, in August 
of this year, without one solitary remnant of a normal school. 
We stand today without one thing in Vermont in the nature of a 
teacher-training institution, except only our imaginations and 
ambitions in that respect. We have not even the instructors 
from the old system that must be employed in the new. We have 
not the buildings. We have not even the grounds. In fact; I 
was surprised the other day to find that we did not even have a 
grand piano that we thought we had, because it was discovered 
that it had a cracked sounding-board! 
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Now, with this view in my mind, I want to call your attention 
to some of the ambitions we have in reference to the new instit:- 
tion. First of all, we shall not establish the normal 
school. Practically I think it may be abolished. I do 
not believe that the average young person after com- 
pleting the high school course wants to go to school any more. 
They want to go to college; and I should not be at all surprised 
if our business colleges had profited very greatly by using the 
name of “business college” rather than “business school,” or some 


other name. When a person reaches the dignity of college atten- 
dance, there is a psychological effect about it; so whatever the 
name of our institution may be, it will not be a “school.” I 
cannot tell you exactly what the name will be, because in regard 


to that I must consult the State Board of Education and, incei- 
dentally, the legislature, before the institution is given a name. 

In the second place, the requirement for admission to the insti- 
tution will be that of high school graduation. 

In the third place, the course will be four years in length— 
a complete course. We are by no means foolish enough to be- 
lieve that we could make this jump from two to four years at 
once and get the young people to enroll for four years of profes- 
sional training; but what is to hinder our arranging matters so 
as to allow people to leave at the end of any year? Tas it 
occurred to you that we have a precedent for that? I allude to 
conditions that obtained in my own state some years ago, when 
the colleges both within and outside our state, lost virtually all 
the young men among their students during the winter term, 
or some part of the year, when they went out and taught the 
rural schools; and I don’t know but you would find a great many 
people who are foolish enough to believe that the instruction that 
we received at that time was superior to what we are receiving 
at the present time. Why should not a young woman or a young 
man who finds it necessary to leave, have the possibility of going 
out without losing standing and earning enough money to put 
him or her through the second year, and then, if necessary, drop 
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out again and after teaching for a time return to complete the 


course? But in the main our course will be a four-year course. 
Having, then, determined that the institution shall afford a 
four-year course of collegiate grade, with the probability of 


degree-granting authority, I want to make one or two statements 
regarding the internal operation of the institution. I have often 
wished that I might again have the opportunity of entering a 
teacher-training institution. I think that many of the experiences 
that I have had during the past four years in trying to administer 
the state educational system would be tremendously valuable to 
me. There are a great many things that I said with emphasis 
five, six, and seven years ago that I would not: say at the present 
time, and there are a great many things that I left unsaid that 
I would say now. But the trouble with this country is that there 
has been no way to make available to teacher training institu- 
tions the results of the observations of school superintendents in 
the course of the performance of their work. If these people 
could find their way into the teacher-training institutions, their 
assistance would be of supreme benefit; consequently, in the 
organization of our institution it will be our aim to at once make 
it the professional head of our public school system, and the 
people who are connected with the State Department will be 
connected with the institution, so that the supervisor who goes 
about the state and sees a defect or a virtue will be bringing it 
back directly into this institution to assist in the training of 
teachers. Moreover, I am anxious to see this the professional 
head of the school system because nobody realizes any more 
clearly than a state school officer how quickly the entire school 
system can be upset. Were I to be relieved of service in the 
State of Vermont this month, before the summer came, it would 
be entirely possible for my successor to undo everything that I 
have been trying to do and throw the whole school system into 
a state of confusion. He ought to be able to make such changes 
as he desires in the administration, but the professional side 
should be left entirely free from sudden and important changes 
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that have had the effect during the past few years of making our 
teachers dissatisfied. The professional head, then, is where it 
ought to be, in the teacher-training institution of the State. 

[ have some dreams in reference to the type of course and of 
the work that should be given in an institution of this sort. If 
I am able to have the influence that I would like to have, I do 
not believe that we shall find in this institution an interminable 
number of special methods in the courses. If I ean have my 
way about it, we will teach the young people what an “inductive” 
lesson is, because some time they may have to go into New York 
or New Ilampshire and take a teacher’s examination, and then 
they will need to know what it is! We shall not teach many of 
the things, at the beginning, at any rate, that have ordinarily been 
crowding the curriculum in our normal school to the extent of 
depriving the young persons of some of the fundamental things. 
Perhaps I am touching on dangerous ground, but I am going to 
suggest this, that the person who, in my judgment, is best fitted 
to teach English in the upper. grades or in the high school is one 
who herself knows a great deal about English, who enjoys it, and 
who has just one other feature—who has been made semi-conscious 
of her own methods in procuring her knowledge of the subject. 
If we could have young women of that stamp and young men of 
that stamp going out into our schools, [ would be perfectly willing 
to forego all the special method work in the teaching of English. 
We often teach considerable in reference to psychology, but I am 
amazed constantly in my own experience to see how little this 
actually carries over into the schoolroom. Yet, in the 
teaching of arithmetic, one of the first things we come 
to is the drill, the motor control governed by principles of habit 
formation. The teacher forgets all about “resulting satisfac- 
tion,” and relies on “frequency.” Why should not our teachers 
psychologically explain somewhat the implications of habit forma- 
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tion in connection with this whole matter ? 

The second feature—the second service to be rendered by the 
institution will be connected with the high schools. The time is 
past when any teacher-training school can calmly sit off by itself 
and say, “If students want to come here, all right and well; if 
they do not, our salaries go on just the same.” I am quoting 
what the principal of a normal school said only about five years 
ago. The per capita cost in that school at the present time is 
somewhat in excess of $1,200—but his salary is going on just the 
same. ‘The time is past for that attitude to be maintained. We 
must reach out and get our girls, and for the present we must 


support in our public schools training classes for teachers, and we 


must give in these training classes work that will be comparable 
to the work given in the first year of the central institution. Then 
the young woman going through this for one year will be required 
to go out and teach for a year under the supervision and control of 
our central teacher-training institution. When she enters the train- 
ing class she enters the teacher-training institution. During that 
period there will be a considerable number of young women who 
will develop into very promising teachers. Such people come to 
the central institution for their work; but always in a group of 
one hundred people there are fifteen or twenty who onght never 
to go beyond that one year of training. Today we are rather 
forced to listen to the argument so often advanced by these people: 
“Here it has cost us two years getting the training, and now you 
are going to shut us out and make it impossible for us to teach.” 
We will not permit that argument. They will get their training 
while at home, and the expense will be very, very moderate. 

I will pass to the third service that we are anticipating our 
institution will furnish—namely, that of extension work. I sup- 
pose you will at once agree that there is a possibility of extension 
work with an institution of this sort, but again I want to change 
the type of extension work from that which is so largely profes- 
sional to a type of work in which the fathers and mothers of the 
community will be glad to find themselves shoulder to shoulder 
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with our teachers in the classroom in that intimate association 
that will mean so much for the parents and for the teachers. Our 
training class teachers in the high schools will furnish the nucleus 
for such a staff. 

The fourth service will, I doubt not, be peculiar to Vermont. 
In that State we have perhaps fifty young persons who went into 
two and three-teacher high schools last fall, and by the force of 
circumstances had to teach subjects for which they were not pre- 
pared. These young people, if they are sincere, as most of them 
are, are wasting their lives in trying to bring up these subjects. 
If they are not sincere, the children are losing in the subjects. 
It is a calamity. We propose, so far as possible, to make the 
teacher-training institution available for these persons, so that the 
moment they find themselves face to face with a problem of this 
sort they can register in our institutions, and the persons there 
with whom they are registered, knowing the course of study and 
the text book they have to use, will be able to furnish them such 
instruction as will enable them to hold their heads above water 
until they have completed the year. For ourselves, I can see 
nothing that will be of larger service to this group in our smaller 
high schools than a helping hand of that sort. 

I want to mention the matter of the summer school. Under 
our particular method of certifying teachers, it is financially worth 
while for a teacher to attend summer school, and I believe we 
may look forward again to what we have had in the past, when 
one out of every three teachers will be in the summer school. 

I have tried, in the minutes at my disposal, to bring to your 
attention these points: 

There are three rather distinct causes for the difficulties that 
confront us in reference to our school problems. 

The first of these, relating to salary, is one that is easily settled, 
and is being solved as time passes. 

The second, dealing with the dissatisfaction of teachers in con- 
nection with their work because of forms, reports, ete., is not 
so easily cured, but we are well on the way to the point where 
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people are willing to take teachers who are competent into their 
confidence and have them help in the professional side of school 
work. But this depends on our solution to the third problem, the 


securing of a sufficient number of young women who can be given 


adequate training to make of them well-educated teachers, and this 
demands a new type, or a changed type, of teacher-training insti- 
tution, one that I believe must essentially be controlled by the 
state. In our own state such an institution will have five dis- 
tinct services: 

1. Taking young women who have been graduated from a high 
school, and giving them a four-year course. 

2. Taking young women who can stay at home for a year and 
attend a teacher-training class in their local high school. 

3. Extension work. 

4. Correspondence work, 

5. Summer school work. 
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a great educator in spite of its terrible aspects. 
If we are keen and alert, we shall learn the les- 
sons of the past war. ‘He that hath an ear to hear 
let him hear.” ‘The leaders of thought feel that we 
are on the threshold of a p2w era of commerce, in- 
dustrial relations, religion and education. Now is 
the time to lay the foundations for the improved 
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constructive work that is sure to come in the future. 


Some of the effects of the war on education are manifest. War 
vindicated the value of American democratic education. Auto- 
cratic educcation has been lauded as the acme of efficiency, and de- 
mocratic education had been severely criticised as weak, inaccurate 
and inefficient. We are not blind to our weaknesses, but the gene- 
ration of young men fresh from school and college that made up 
the bulk of our army and navy proved that their education had 
made them capable of rising to the highest point of efficiency and 


patriotism. The same generation of young women were ready 
to meet their part of the crisis with courage and ability. When 
this body of young Americans reached France, after the brief time 


of training which was at their disposal, two characteristics came 
into such prominence that they aroused special comment in Eu- 
rope, namely, their keen intelligence and their wonderful morale. 
They understood why they were over there and they entered into 
the new problem with that power of skillful initiative that brought 
results. The willingness of all classes to unite for the common 
sause developed a spirit that became invincible. The time was 


ee 
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short, but it proved the possibilities of a democratic education that 
was enlisted for idealism. 

A second effect of the war has been the growing realization by 
the public of the vital importance of education in a democracy, 
that safety alone rests in intelligent citizenship. As a result, edu- 
cation, both religious and secular, is receiving marked attention. 
The sentiment is setting strongly in favor of an adequate compen- 
sation for teachers, a just recognition of the importance of their 
work. The shortage of teachers without doubt is having a strong 
influence in this direction, but thoughtful people are not so much 
disturbed by the present lack in numbers as by the large number 
of untrained teachers who have drifted into the work. The public 
is ready for forward movements in education, financially and pro- 
fessionally. 

The war also has taught us the value of intensive training un- 
der the right methods. A large number of young people had to 
be trained for leadership in the shortest possible time. Tests of 
intelligence and of capacities were formulated and put into prac- 
tice on a large scale. At first, these were met by sneers, but grad- 
ually this new educational instrument has proved its value. 
Though in its infancy, the movement bids fair to be developed 
through continued experimentation into a most valuable factor in 
all education. The method of training that produced results has 
been known to us as “learning to know through doing.” It has 
been called the “problem or project method,” in which a definite 
goal was set up and interest aroused in the attainment of the end 
that was sought. The training work was thoroughly motivated. 

On these foundations, intensified by the war, we are to build the 
new structure of a more democratic education. The first step 
is to make teaching a profession rather than a job. The present is 
the psychological moment to begin this movement. The problem 
of the financial compensation of the teacher is on its way to a rea- 
sonable solution, but we must never forget that teaching will al- 
ways be one of the professions that will demand idealism from its 
members. For many, teaching is already a profession, but for the 


mass this is not yet true. 
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What are the elements of a professional preparation? To find 
the answer we must turn to the professions already established. 
Law, medicine and engineering are three typical illustrations of 
professions that have well-established schools of preparation. There 
are five elements recognized in these professional schools as essen- 


tial—(1) An adequate curriculum, in which theory and practice 
are linked in vital relations. We are not trying at this time to de- 
fine this curriculum for teachers, but able minds are at work on 
the problem. This is notably true of Dr. Bagley of the Carnegie 


Foundation, who has recently brought out his tentative curriculum 
for the professional training of teachers; (2) Professional stand- 
ards, by which the preparation of the candidate is tested. These 
are still to be worked out for teachers. The fact that a person has 
spent a certain number of years in an institution and passed some 
academic examinations is no proof that he is prepared to do pro- 
fessional work; (3) A professional code which embodies the ideals 
of professional action. This code for teachers is still in the mak- 
ing; (4) An opportunity for a certain amount of differentiation 
of preparation for well defined fields of activity. Certainly, in 
teaching, the factors of various personalities and of different 
grades of schools must be recognized; (5) An appropriate recog- 
nition of the attainments of a required standard of preparation, 
usually in the form of a degree. The public expects this attest of 


probable qualifications for expert practice in accepted professions 


of today. Teaching will not be a true profession until these ele- 
ments are provided for. Mere increase of compensation will not 
produce the desired result. It may cause only a rush for the well- 
paid jobs. 

There are two serious difficulties in carrying out this plan. To 
some they become objections. The first is the limited period of 
time given by a great many to the work of teaching. This is a fact 
that must be met. If the premises are correct that on the education 
of the children and youth depends the life of a true democracy, 
that the public now believes in education as never before, and that 
true teaching is a profession, then no other course is open to us. 
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Because a person expects to teach only three or four years, is the 
State justified in providing only an inadequate preparation for 
that person ¢ Are the children who happen to have that person for 
those years to be defrauded of their full rights to the best education 
possible because the teacher is only partially prepared? Are we 
to grade the amount of preparation of teachers by the number of 
years they expect to teach? Are we to give only the minimum 
preparation with the hope that after the teacher finds that she is 
to continue in the work longer than she expected she will try really 
to find herself, at summer schools? Suppose a teacher does leave 
the schoolroom after a short period to become the head of a home, 
has the State lost anything by adequately fitting her to understand 
children and the best way of training them into good citizens? 
Good things cost, but is there any other way of developing a true 
democracy except by filling our public schools with the best trained 
teachers ¢ 

The second difficulty consists in the fact that the immature high 
school graduate now enters at once on her short professional train- 
ing for teaching without any intermediate cultural or liberal edu- 
eation. This also is a real difficulty. The tendency of the other 
professions is to require more or less collegiate work of a broad 
type as the best foundation for the protessional training. There is 
also another tendency, namely, to make this cultural training bear 


to a certain degree on the prefessional training which is to follow. 


It is entirely possible to make this cultural study by the teacher 
have a direct professional purpose, for we are slowly learning that 
cultural study when it is motivated attains its greatest value. 
There is every reason why this broad training should be recognized 
for the definite purpose of training. 

This is a Conference of Rural Schools, and you are asking what 
have these points to do with the problem under consideration ? Are 
teachers in rural schools to be thus elaborately equipped? The 
State has placed itself firmly on the principle that the State is a 
unit; that equal opportunities for democratic education are given 
all the children of the State wherever they reside; that it is for 
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the interest of the richer communities to contribute financially to 
those less fortunate. If this is true for the distribution of four 
million of dollars annually, it is also true for the distribution of 
trained teachers. It is often the case that requirements of a small 
rural community demand even more professional skill than the 
well-graded room in a routine city system under complete expert 
supervision, 

Massachusetts was the first state to start the movement toward 
the professional training of teachers. The movement has spread 
to every state in the Union. Then came the organization of sum- 
mer schools for the improvement of teachers in service, and this 
is now a fixed feature in all educational systems. Then came the 
college movement for departments of education with post-graduate 
courses for the preparation of educational experts, and this has 
spread to all the large colleges of the country. Now comes the 
movement for placing teaching in the position of a real profes- 
sion. Other states are leading in this movement. Massachu- 
setts must rise to its opportunities 
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A Basis of Appeal to Young Men and Women 


in the Interest of the Teaching Profession 


GrorGE ALLAN Cor, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


GRAFTON AND Upron. 


PumMoMM Fave been listening to a series of valuable ad- 


W 


dresses in which we have had stated to us the 
extent and seriousness of the lack of teachers 
and certain suggestions looking toward the solu- 
tion of our difficulty. Boiled down to barest essen- 
tials, the situation amounts to this: (1) Teachers 
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are constantly leaving the profession to enter 
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other fields. (2) The vacancies thus created and 
those also created by the growth of the school population are not 
met by a sufticient number of new teachers. (3) The welfare of 
the country is threatened unless this condition can be overcome. | 

It seems to me that fundamentally our problem is one of proper 
appeal. We must make the profession legitimately appeal to 
those who are already teaching and to those who should teach. 
This can only be done by a persistent and consistent campaign 
of personal influence by those who have to do with the selecting 
aud training of young men and women in the high schools, in 
the normal schools and in the colleges, and by superintendents, 
principals, members of school boards and other city and town 
otticers who have terms of employment and the conditions of 
teaching largely in their hands to leave as they are or to improve. 

Modern psychology teaches us that an institution or profession 
that hopes to either succeed or survive must satisfy our instine- 
tive cravings. Carleton Parker, in an address before the Ameri- 
can Economie Association,* listed a few instincts which he found 
operative in economic and industrial life. Some of these in- 


*American Economic Review, Vol. VIII No.1, March, 1918. 
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stinets are especially involved in our problem, and it is to them, 
among other things, that I believe we should direct our appeal. 

The first of these is the parental instinct. A large number 
of young women become and remain teachers because of their 
love for children. A frequent expression I hear from the lips 
of teachers seeking positions is that a particular grade is pre- 
ferred ‘Because I like to work with children of that age.” Pref- 
erence for one age rather than another is, perhaps, due to acci- 
dents of training, but it is clear in such eases that love of children 
is a considerable factor. This manifestation of the parental in- 
stinct should be recognized and should be the basis of appeal for 
iInany to enter upon the work of teaching. There is no better 
motive, and none will go farther toward the making of a good 
teacher. It will get us teachers who are most worth while and 
who will be happiest at teaching. 

We overlook this instinct and its relative, the sex instinct, 
when we make regulations to the effect that married women, and 
especially mothers, may not enter or remain on teaching staffs. 
Retaining these wifely and motherly women ordinarily means 
retaining the experienced and those generally best adapted to 
teaching. Furthermore, it is needful in order to disabuse the 
publie mind, and especially some of its cartoonist interpreters, of 
the notion that the teacher tvpe is unattractive. 

Another instinct which is a powerful factor, particularly in 
retaining teachers, is that.which may be variedly known as the 
instinet of workmanship, or of craftmanship, or the instinct to 
construct. The efficient teacher is usually the easiest to keep, 
because the efficient teacher is a happy craftsman. This crafts- 
manship may sometimes be developed by good training and con- 
stitutes, therefore, an argument in favor of lengthened training 
courses and greater thoroughness in the training process. Let us 
not yield for one moment to the importunities of those who would 
shorten the period of training in order to increase the number 
of teachers. That, at best, is a temporary device, doubtful of 
even temporary value. Let us assure the prospective teacher a 
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training adequate to the demands of well-rendered service. If 
I understand our splendid boys and girls, that will appeal to 
them as no short eut to mediocre work will. This instinet to 
construct is also to be appealed to if we wish to enlist our young 
men and women in the various special lines of teaching, where 
great problems await their solution, such as re-adapting rural 
schools to rural needs of today, and the conduct of the several 
lines of educational effort to improve the quality of our citizen- 
ship. 

Most mortals have a certain amount of acquisitiveness, a mani- 
festation of the instinct to own something. This should receive 
our recognition. Salaries must be raised much higher, very much 
higher than at present; not merely in order to meet the increased 
eost of living, but in order that the teacher may acquire the num- 
berless things that delight the soul and incidentally make a better 
teacher. The teacher cannot be expected to spend all of her 
time out of school sleeping and eating. It is essential that the 
teacher be able to secure extras, not only in the way of posses 
sions, but also such as satisfy the closely allied instinct to appear 
well. This last is so essential a part of the good teacher’s equip- 
ment that in all my experience I have seen but two teachers who 
succeeded without it. (And they were favored by peculiar con- 
ditions.) Let us be sure that we let no teacher leave the profes- 
sion because we have unjustly appealed to this instinct and then 
failed to satisfy it. 

In every normal young person there is something which is 
called, for lack of a better name, the instinct for mastery. It is 
manifested in the form of a desire to “stand well,” or to attain 
some kind of power among one’s fellows. In a study of certain 
aspects of the teaching profession in this state, which I made in 
1914, I found that a frequent reason for entering the profession 
was the improved standing secured by the teacher in the eves of 
friends and relatives. When making an attempt to secure teach- 


ers or to increase the number of candidates for teaching, this 
should be kept in mind, for while this instinct seems to be univer- 
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sal, it is likely to help us especially in securing the more capable 
individuals from some of our newer racial stocks. An appeal 
to this instinct would not only help secure an increased supply 
of teachers, but would bring us a type of teacher that would be a 
good type for several reasons. 
Finally, in this merely suggestive and incomplete catalogue, 
I would include our instinctive desire to secure control over the 
conditions of our existence. I do not believe teaching as a pro- 
fession will be as attractive as it should be to the best until it is 
more autonomous. The day must come soon when the teachers 
as a whole will have more of a voice in the general conduct of 
the schools. Let us speed that day in the interest of the Republic 
of the future. 
* Another fine Address by Deputy-Commissioner M. S. Brooks, of New Hampshire, on “Our Personal 


Responsibility for the Present Condition of the Teaching Profession”’ will appear in the June number of 


Education. The Editor- 
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American Notes—Editorial 


Our editorial about the ownership and management of teachers’ 
agencies,—in a former number of this magazine (see page 445 of 
March Epucation),—elicited a number of replies, both favorable 
and unfavorable to the position we had taken. The interest shown 
leads us to add a word more to the discussion, that we may, if pos- 
sible, still more plainly define the reasons upon which we base our 
opinion. We sala the plan upon which most of the existing agen- 
cies are proceeding for the very same reason that we prefer private 
to public ownership and management of the railroads, for example 

Teacher-placing is an expert job, which needs to be conducted on 
strictly business principles. We believe that our leading teachers’ 
agencies are well manned and that the character, experience and 
impartiality of the managers are important elements of success in 
bringing demand and supply together and so efficiently accomplish- 
ing the end in view. We sometimes have under the auspices of a 
State Board of Education or other “official” body, a registration 
bureau at the State capitol or other public center. Someone is placed 
in charge,—perhaps at the State’s expense,—being thus paid out of 
money raised by taxation. This means that the public is taxed for 
the supposed benefit of a class,—viz., the score or hundred, as the 
case may be, of teachers and schools that may, by chance, be aided 
in a given year by such a bureau. The manager’s salary is fixed and 
constant. He has not the incentive of having to “earn it or starve.” 
He need not be an experienced expert. He need do but little save 
to sit at his desk and let teachers come and register and superintend- 
ents come aird look over the lists and make ge enapanage for inter- 
views. Furthermore, the State is likely to tie him up by various 
rules and restrictions which curtail and handicap him in various 
ways. Sometimes about all that is done in such State bureaus is 
to prepare and make available to superintendents lists of those 
teachers who desire to make a change, said teachers themselves furn- 
ishing most or all of the information. Superintendents or other 
member or members of the School Board come in and look over the 
lists ang make appointments, with little regard to anything but what 
the candidates themselves have thus recorded at the bureau. 

The point is that such handling of this delicate and important 
matter cannot compare in efficiency, apparently, with the expert 
service of a good. well-manned, private teachers’ agency, which has 
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got to produce the goods or go to the wall. The established agen- 
cies are manned for the most part by men of experience in educa- 
tional conditions and work, men of wide acquaintance with schools 
and teachers, and these men study both the needs of their patrons 
and the qualifications of their registrants, and bring the two together, 
not in a haphazard way, but by the law of fitness. Therefore, per- 
sonally, we should go to a well-established agency for this sort of 
service, if we had need of it, on exactly the same principle that we 
should consult our own paid physician, who knows us intimately in 
our own individual make-up and physical peculiarities and at the 
same time is known by us as a well-trained and experienced diagnos- 
tician, instead of either trying to discover for ourselves what was the 
matter and the best remedy, or going to a public dispensary for a 
remedy. 


We consider the following item,—clipped from one of our ex- 
changes (which is published by parties who also conduct a teachers’ 
agency),—as distinctly immoral. 

“One way, and a good way, to open the eyes of school boards, 
to quit and take a better job. Recently five high school teachers in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, did this; the new jobs are better by $500 
each than were the old.” 

The motive at the source of this statement is too apparent to be 
overlooked, even by the casual reader. It is time to call a halt in 
this teacher shortage agitation and to get busy doing something 
worth while. Our readers will not, we are sure, misunderstand our 
attitude in the matter. We are now, always have been, and always 
shall be whole-heartedly in favor of advancing teachers’ salaries 
reasonably and improving their lot and conditions in other respects ; 
and we fully believe in treating the profession of teaching as one 
of the most honored and useful of all human occupations. But we 
think that the agitation has become too narrow and mercenary and 
is in danger of defeating its own ends by seeming to place the chief 
emphasis on the material side and to measure the worth of teaching 
in dollars and cents exclusively. This spirit has been excited and 
stimulated in the minds of teachers—to the danger point. A teacher 
who is thinking constantly about the money value of his or her 
services will very soon cease to give service that is of much value 
in money or anything else. People will not long continue to pay for 
what has ceased to be of real value. Dissatisfaction and discontent 
do not command high wages in any market,—whatever the trade or 
profession. In the midst of all this agitation we cordially advise 
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town and city officials to do their utmost to meet existing conditions 
produced by the high cost of living, in their appropriations for 
teachers’ salaries. And we counsel every teacher to put new interest, 
enthusiasm and consecration into the splendid work of teaching. 
In your attitude toward the profession, looking upon the bright side 
and seeing the opportunities, its appeal to that which is human and 
great and noble, give yourself whole-heartedly to the work of being 
the very best teacher that you possibly can be. We are positive that 
such an attitude on your part will win, in the long run. The agi- 
tator will gradually fall to the rear and on out into work that may 
be in some Cases temporarily more remunerative. But, in the end, 
the satisfactions will balance largely on the side of the patient, 
faithful, consecrated ones who say litile, but do much. Let us change 
the emphasis for a time and try to produce the goods that will com- 
mand the market. 


That was a splendid word which Mrs. Catt, leader of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, said directly after the disap- 
pointing vote of Delaware on this question. “Suffragists,” she said, 
“long ago eliminated the word ‘defeat’ from their vocabulary.” Here 
is a saying that may well be adopted as a motto for everyone, in a 
multitude of situations in life. It is the expression of a splendid 
courage and determination to win, which will “carry on” to victory 
against tremendous odds, and which will sustain, encourage, direct 
and dominate effort and make the human spirit ultimately triumph- 
ant over all kinds of obstacles. It is the spirit which “won the war.” 
It is the spirit which builds character. It lies at the basis of scholar- 
ship in school and college. Upon it business success is founded. It 
expresses the essence of true womanhood and manhood. It is the 
combination of courage and faith. It is the spirit which has won the 
great victories of the ages and always will win them. Without some- 
thing of this spirit the individual is nerveless, inefficient and weak. 
With it he aspires, achieves and conquers. A college class, or a vil- 
lage school might well choose for its motto, to be hung upon the wall, 
to ring in the ears, to impress upon the mind, to enshrine within the 
heart of each and every pupil, the phrase “We have eliminated the 
word ‘defeat’? from our vocabulary.” Such a motto, would stimulate 
ambition, make for success, and preach a splendid sermon to every 
visitor as well as to every pupil and send them forth to fight for that 
which is worth while and to stand unflinchingly for truth and right. 
God knows the world needs this message. Let us who are teachers 
do our part to impress it upon the minds of the children and the youth 


of our land. 
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Senator Arthur Capper (Kansas) and Representative Simeon D. 
Fess (Ohio) have introduced in Congress a bill initiating physical 
education upon a nation-wide scale. This measure calls for the 
appropriation of $10,000,000 from the Federal treasury for the first 
year, to be distributed to the various states accordi g to school 
populations. The funds given to the states will help’ to establish 
under independent state control, thorough-going physical education 
for all children between the ages of six and eighteen years. In order 
to benefit from the Federal funds, states are nme to appropriate 
a sum equal to the Federal allotment and to establish a comprehen- 
sive programme of physical education for all children between the 
designated ages. We believe in this measure as wise and prudent, 
on economic as well as on personal considerations. 


“How are the former soldiers doing at college?” is a question 
asked and answered in a recent publication of the United States 
Bureau of Education, rg sca of the Interior. Summarizing 
returns to an inquiry made by one of the church boards of education, 
the Bureau finds that as a rule “the returned soldier has fallen into 
his old stride and is doing work about the same as before entering 
the service.” 

One college president reported that his ex-soldier students had not 
done very well and that they were restless and found it hard to 
concentrate on their work. This same answer was received from 
another institution where 16 ex-service men had registered at the 
beginning of the school year. Two of these had withdrawn. The 
rest did not do as well as hoped, because of unrest due to indecision 
as to the future they wanted to follow and the resulting quandary 
as to what preparation they should make. 

Albion College, however, reported that the majority of ex-service 
men had done excellent work, especially those who had been in 
college before entering the service. A number of other institutions 
reported their returned men doing work above the average. The 
report from Missouri Wesleyan College was that these men were 
doing far above what — did previous to the war, the grades indi- 
ating that the work of the service men is of a very high order. 
The 9 per cent students ae all “A” grades were all ex-service 
men. There were very few failures among the returned men at this 
college, showing that they realized the benefit of an education and 
the importance of hard, diligent work. 

The majority of schools did not accentuate either success or failure 
of ex-service men in the first semester’s work, but on the whole the 
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men were reported as having rapidly readjusted themselves to their 
work. 


One result of the participation of the United States in the World 
War is seen in the increased interest in the study of the French 
language and literature. The director of the Middlebury College 
Summer Session states that the French School of 1920 was filled 
in March, and that on May 1 the College will begin booking appli- 
cants for the season of 1921. Such has been the demand for places 
in the Middlebury School of French that four houses have been 
secured in addition to the original assignment, making eight places 
of residence in all. 

[t is also announced that Middlebury has established a French House 
for teachers who wish to remain in residence doing graduate work in 
French through the college year. In the graduate house the dis- 
tinctive features of the life of the French School will be retained. 
Mademoiselle Simone de la Souchére has been appointed as an addi- 
tional instructor on the graduate staff for the year 1920-21. Similar 
reports of increased interest in French as a curriculum study are 
coming in from various parts of the country. 











Book Reviews 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those publishing houses which more or less frequently use o .r advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitntions thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors, 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
= necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books them- 
selves. 


PHYSICS. By Willis E. Tower, Charles H,. Smith, Charles M. Turton 
and Thomas D. Cope. Based on Principles of Physics, by Tower, Smith 
and Burton. With seven: plates and 448 other illustrations. Philadel- 
phia. I’. Blakiston’s Son & Company. Price $1.35 net. 

It is a marvel how so elaborate and richly illustrated a text book 
can be produced, especially in these days of “H. C. L.”, at so low a price. 
The needs and capacity of the average pupil have been steadily kept in 
mind in preparation of the book,—a point often overlooked by the 
learned authors of school texts. The subject of Physics should be inter- 
esting to and within the comprehension of the student of either sex in 
our schools and colleges. It has sometimes been treated in text book 
and classroom in such a manner as to seem dry and difficult. This book 
will prove to be as interesting as a novel to the ordinary student. 
Facts and principles are clearly set forth and the problems presented 
are closely related to every-day experience. Yet, withal, the book is 
thorough and scholarly throughout. The educated man or woman should 
be in possession of the knowledge so pleasingly set forth by these 
authors; and schools seeking a text book upon the subject will make no 


mistake in giving it a very careful consideration. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING. Introductory Course. 
By Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A. Seript by Edward C, Mills. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Modern business has had a marvelous development and in theory and 
practice is utterly different from what it was fifty or a hundred years 
ago. The principles of the science and the pedagogy of the subject have 
come to light in these later days, and bookkeeping and accounting stand 
approved as a recognized subject for the curriculum of the publie schools 
and a necessity for the business man. This book is a sort of last or, 
to say the least, latest word on bookkeeping. It is sufficiently full in 
the treatment of the subject to give the student abundant practice in 
the application of the principles set forth. At the same time it is 


made real, and interesting, by the concrete, story form of the illus- 
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trative examples. A very satisfactory “course” for business colleges and 


private use. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 1 
cent, Litt. D. The Gregg 


SD 


sy Charles Dickens. Edited by Leon H. Vin- 
Publishing Company. 

This is one of the Living Literature Series, of which Richard Burton, 
Ph. D. is editor-in-chief. It puts the whole of this long novel into a 
convenient and practical shape for school use, in excellent, clear type, 
in a volume of 881 pages. It is neatly bound in cloth and we heartily 
commend it for class use. The notes, given with chapter references, 
are found in the concluding pages of the book. 

In the same series as the above we have HUXLEY, Autobiography 
and Essays. Edited by Brander Matthews. Price 67 cents. This is 
bound uniform with the other book and is of handy size and attractive 
in external appearance. We foresee a large place for this series of 
English texts in the esteem of both students and teachers of English. 


EMERSON AND BETTS HYGIENE AND HEALTH. Books one and 
two. By Charles P. Emerson and George Herbert Betts. Illustrated. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

A progressive series of text books for the grades, teaching the ele- 
ments of physiology and inculeating right ideals and habits of living, 
guided by intelligence and appreciation of the bodily needs, faculties 
and interests. Thoroughly practical while at the same time founded on 


latest discoveries and knowledge of scientific principles. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Walter C. 
Bronson, Litt. D., Professor of History in Brown University. D. C. Heath 
& Company. 

It is almost impossible to separate the history and the literature of 
a people or a period, the one from the other. The present volume is 
as much a history as it is a book on literature. It reflects the life of 
the period covered while giving a careful account of the expression of 
that life in the writings of such influential men and women as Benjamin 
Franklin, Timothy Dwight, Washington Irving, William Cullen Bryant, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Henry James, etc., etc. A fine tribute is given to 
the splendid work that the men and women of America have done for 
the country and the world in the past three centuries. This book will 
do its part in the schools and in the hands of individual readers, in 


promoting a true sense of values and a real Americanism, which is so 


great a desideratum in these later days of alien inundation. 
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MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE. By George E. Free- 
land. The Macmillan Co. 

The ex-teacher who reads this book will long to go back to the 
schoolroom again and put in practice some of the interesting and 
admirable new ideas and methods herein recommended. The reviewer 
was once a teacher,—and that is the impression made upon him as he 
has read and re-read the interesting and suggestive chapters here pre- 
sented. They make clear the great superiority of the present over the 
former methods. For one thing, the author gives a very full and 
explicit statement of the “problem” method of teaching. The necessity 
of making the pupil think as a means of making him really learn, is 
most lucidly set forth and commends itself as soon as stated. This idea 
alone is worth the price of the book to any teacher. It will transform, 
in all probability, his method in the classroom. It will also transform 
the class; and if there is or has been any. difficulty on the score of 
discipline, this difficulty will disappear. The methods recommended in 
this volume will bring interest where there has been indifference,—or 
worse. They will make happy pupils and happy teachers and happy 
parents. Every teacher in the land should be required by the school 
board to own, read and pass an examination on this book. Such a 
requirement would set forward teaching at least a century. And the 
state would reap the benefit of the revolution. ‘ 

THE WORST BOYS IN TOWN. By Rev. James L. Hill, D. D. The 
Stratford Company, 32 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 

Mechanically a superior example of the bookmaker’s art. A collec- 
tion of the liveliest and most inspiring short addresses to young people of 
both sexes. A very suggestive book for all who work with boys and 
girls, or with young men and women. Each of the thirty-five chapters 
of the book is a short talk built around some striking idea or phrase, 
as “The Worst Boys in Town,” “Fares Please,” “Becoming a Lady.” 
Throughout, these talks contain a fine mental and spiritual appeal for 
character-building. 


SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES. By J. C. Elson, M. D., and 
Blanche M. Trilling. 45 illustrations. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price 
$1.75 net. 

This book commends itself for its sound theory and the simple and 
practical suggestions which it offers to leaders of social groups. 

-art I contains chapters on “Social Mixers and Acquaintance Games,” 
“Parlor and House Party Games,” “Games with 
Pencil and Paper,” and “Stunts.” Part II treats of “Group Dances,” 


” 


“Active Games of Tag, 
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while Part III takes up “Singing Games and Dances especially Adapted 


to Children.” 

The teacher, parent or social leader will find in this book practical 
and suitable material for almost any occasion or any social group of 
either youthful or mature persons. All this material is a rich contri- 
bution towards the development of those active social habits and whole- 


some recreations which are in a large measure essential to the joy of 


living. 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER. By L. J. Hanifan, State Supervisor of 


Rural Schools in West Virginia. Silver, Burdett & Company. Price 
$1.52 

\ eoneise and practical book written from the standpoint of an inti- 
mate knowledge of and practical experience with the problems of rural 


life. Hence it is made adaptable to the varying conditions in any aver- 
age rural community. Though it is designed primarily for use in normal 


and training schools, it will furnish the teacher, supervisor, superin- 


tendent or any rural community leader with the definite, concrete aid 


so valuable for successful leadership. 


SCIENCE OF HOME AND COMMUNITY. A text book in general 


science by Gilbert H. Trafton of the Mankato Normal School, Minnesota. 
578 pages. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.40. 


One of the most helpful and teachable text books that has been pub- 


lished on this important subject. It is distinctive in plan and organ- 


ization of subject matter. In the first place, it frankly breaks away 
from any definite idea of preparation for later science work and makes 
its appeal to the present needs and interests of boys and girls of the 
early adolescent age. Hence it attempts to interpret to the child the 
numerous applications of science with which he is most likely to come 
in contact. Four types of practical work are outlined as follows: 
laboratory exercises, demonstrations, field exercises, and projects. This 
appears to be a very important feature, since it renders the text easily 


adaptable to the varying interests of individual pupils and communities. 


FOOD FOR THE SICK AND THE WELL: How to Select It and 


How to Cook It. By Margaret P. Thompson, R. N. World Book Com- 


pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. Price $1.00. 


A very convenient and practical little volume. It is filled with 


definite aids, proven receipts, and valuable suggestions for the proper 


eare of the convalescent, the sick and the well, as regards a well-bal- 


anced diet. It is well indexed. 
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TEACHING BY .PROJECTS. A Basis for Purposeful Study. By 
Charles A. MeMurry. Maecmillan Company. Price $1.32. 

Any intelligent teacher who carefully reads, and then reads again, 
even the first chapter only, of this thought-provoking booR, will receive 
impressions that will vitally change the direction and character of his 
or her teaching. Project teaching is the latest word of pedagogy. It 
is far more than that; it is a great idea and method that bids fair 
to relieve the dull, benumbing routine of school life and transform educa- 
tion into a fascinating drama wherein all is life, movement and achieve- 
ment. The project method is doing something. It is discovery, thought 
and action. It keeps the student alive and alert, instead of curbing his 
energy, dulling his ambition and putting him to sleep. Every training 
course for teachers should include a thorough study and discussion of 
Dr. MeMurry’s very clear, full and inspiring presentation in this volume 
of the basie principles of the project method. There are abundant spe- 
cific applications and illustrations of how to use the method in connec- 
tion with the ordinary subjects of the school curriculum. It is one of 
the richest and most suggestive educational books of the year,—the work 


of one of the most brilliant educational minds of the century. 


A FIELD AND LABORATORY GUIDE IN PHYSICAL NATURE- 
STUDY. By Eljot R. Downing. The University of Chicago Press. Price, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

This valuable manual deals with common things that make up the 
environment of every child,—not necessarily the living things, which 
the author thinks have been too much dwelt upon to the exclusion of 
many inanimate things that are equally interesting and proper subjects 
of nature-study,—-such, for instance, as the rocks and minerals, the stars 
that stimulate the child’s wonder, and even the toys and home appli- 
ances which he makes and with which he plays. A wise teacher will 
find many ways in which to use this manual, and many a boy or girl 


will find its pages suggestive and delightful. 


THE LIGHT. \n Educational Pageant. By Catherine T. Bryce, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

(An interesting little school play that might well be given throughout 
the land, since it sets forth, dramatically, the value and high standing 
of the schools of the United States, and make a direct appeal to the 


public to recognize their value and give them adequate support. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHIES. First Book. Second Book. By Ralph S. Tarr, 
F. G. S. A., and Frank M. MeMurry, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company. 
Price 96 cents and $1.48, respectively. 
Tarr and MeMurry’s Geographies have such an established place in 
the educational world that they need no elaborate review notice here. 


They have been in the front rank of school geographies for several 


years, and it has always been the aim of the publishers to keep them 


up-to-date. The changes in the geography of the world caused by the 
World War make new editions necesary in books of this character. 
Even now, such rapid re-formations of boundaries and governments 


map-makers are in a quandary. However, the 


are taking place that 
purchasing department of any school may rest assured that the Mac- 


millan Company will be as nearly accurate in their maps and the text of 
this series as it is possible for any publishing house to be. And mean- 


while, the schools must have geographies. Therefore, examine the Tarr 


and McMurry Geographies. 


THE YOUNG MAN AND TEACHING. By Henry Parks Wright, Ph. D., 
LL.D. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 


A most timely book and one that measures up to the expectations 


of the reader, in view of its subject and the author’s standing and expe- 
rience as former Dean of the College, Yale University. gfter discussing 
> personal 


profession, the author considers ‘objections,’ 


teaching as a 
preparation, instruction, government, rules 


qualifications, educational 
and penalties, teaching in college, suggestions for better schools, great 
teachers. These are chapter headings and give hints of the riches of 
experienced advice and inspiration that are to be found in the volume. 
Whether teaching, about to teach, or only remotely viewing the possi- 
bility of taking up this particular vocation, a young man or woman 
would be sure to find counsels of greatest value between the covers of 


this book. 


WORD STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Norma Lippincott Swan. 


Maemillan. Price 72 cents. 


The attempt has been made in this book to select, under the guidance 


of the investigationns that have been made by such investigators as 


Leonard P. Ayres and others, such words in common use as are most 
likely to be misspelled by the average pupil,—and to give special drill 
in spelling them. Special devices have been used in presenting these 
drill words, based upon sound psychological principles, for aiding the 


pupils in remembering them. An excellent and greatly needed manual. 





